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An Ancient Dream Come True 
I. Two Kingpoms 

It is a delightful experience to read of some grand 
ideal and become enthusiastic about it, and then sud- 
denly to realize that, in a very true sense, it is not a 
mere ideal, but a familiar and glorious actuality. Plato’s 
Republic, probably as fine a portrayal of an ideal human 
ruler and his kingdom as was ever achieved by man in 
ancient times, furnishes us the occasion for just such a 
pleasurable experience, once we conceive the notion of 
comparing it with Christ and His Kingdom as _por- 
trayed in the gospels and at least imperfectly realized 
in the life of His Church. And if such an experience is 
a pleasure to a mere outside observer, as it were, what a 
delight would it not be for the creator of that ideal him- 
self to awake from his sleep of centuries and make the 
same discovery ! 

It was with this thought in my mind that I laid down 
the Republ> and fel into a reverie: ‘‘What would the 
Socrates of the Republic say, if he were suddenly shown 
a vision of this new Kingdom? Would he be satisfied? 
Would he be enraptured?’’ My musing must have 
grown into a dream—for of a sudden I was aware that 
Socrates himself was speaking. Adeimantus, too, and 
Glaucon, as of old, were there, listening to him and 
answering his questions. They had come back with him 
through all these twenty-four hundred years. And I, 
too, was on the scene, somehow—for in the land of 
dreams all things are possible. 

‘« As I was saying,’’ said Socrates, apparently in con- 
tinuation of some discourse, ‘‘this Man, beyond all our 
hopes, has brought our Republic to pass. It is an actual- 
ity at last.’’ 

““Deseribe it for us,’’ pleaded Glaueon ; and Adeiman- 
tus seconded him. ‘‘We have abundance of leisure now. 
Give us all the details.”’ 

«Time is not, indeed, lacking; but for that very reasen 
vou will be able to work out the matter for yourselves 
from all these books and documents here. It is better 
so. However, for your direction in the work, I am will- 
ing to sketch a few of the chief similarities in principles : 
first in the Kingdom, and then in the King; thus, as is 
customary, saving the best for the last. 

“As for the Kingdom, then, we must first note that it 
might better be called an Empire ; for it is so constructed 
as to embrace the whole world; being quite unlike ours 
in this respect. Many separate kingdoms of varying 


degrees of perfection are included within it. It is of 
these smaller divisions, and the more perfect among 


them, that we shall chiefly treat; for in them is the 
resemblance closest—although even the general Empire 
offers many, many points of similarity to our Republic. 


‘Yes, indeed,’’ I replied with alaerity, pl 


‘*You will remember that in our Republic the) true ~~ 
citizens were to possess nothing as their own. Iydeed, — 
I said regarding our Guardians: ‘But should they ever dS 
aequire homes or lands or moneys of their own, te hour ~~ ~ 
of ruin, both to themselves and to the rest of thé State, He . = j 
will be at hand.” Well, in some of these new kjngdoms a. <9} 
that form the Empire the citizens actually bind them- cc j 
selves by vow to such a condition of povertyf Is-note 
that the ease in your Kingdom ?”’ he said, suddghly 
ing to me. ul 


noticed. ‘‘And it is about the same in all the othe 
Orders. Moreover... ”’ 

But Socrates had gone on, and taken the words out 
of my mouth; for he was saying: ‘‘I might add that 
even in the Empire at large, though such actual poverty 
is not practised, the same spirit is professed. This King 
has proclaimed to all His subjects: ‘Blessed are the 
poor,’ and in particular He warned them, just as we 
did, ‘Hardly shall the rich man enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven.’ ’’ 

“The King was very wise,’’ said Adeimantus slowly, 
“‘in offering His counsels to all His subjects, but making 
them binding only for those who freely desired to be 
thus bound to liberty.”’ 

‘Why do you say that?’’ asked Soerates. 

‘*Beeause did not we ourselves say: ‘Mere legislation, 
without the one essential of education, is folly,’ that is, 
the subjeets will obey only when they have an intelligent 
appreciation of the laws that bind them?’’ 

“Quite correct,’* said Socrates. ‘‘And there we have 
another similarity in prineiples of government. I see 
that I shall not have to suggest very much to you. But 
here is another, which is rather more fundamental; so 
that upon it several others depend. Both recognize the 
very important fact that men are made up of two alto- 
gether different parts, that is, of a higher and a lower 
principle. The se-ealled Humanists of the present day 
seem to have discovered that all over again; but we and 
ow Philosopher knew it quite a good while ago. See, 
here is what one of the King’s earliest Guardians says: 
‘But I see another law in my members, fighting against 
the law of my mind, eaptivating me in the law of sin. 
that is in my members.’ And we, too, said: ‘In the hu- 
man soul there is a better and also a worse principle.’ 

‘“‘Now it is evident that from such a grave and all- 
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pervading truth as this many other things will follow. 
Thus, for instance, there is in the two Kingdoms a great 
similarity in the discrimination made between moral and 
merely material goods, and in the relative values at- 
tached to them. We said: ‘How would a man profit, 
if he received gold and silver on the condition that he 
was to enslave the noblest part of him to the worst?’ 
And this King says: ‘What doth it profit a man, if, 
gaining the world, he lose his own soul?’ 

‘* Again, as the result of these two truths combined, 
the recognition, namely, of the existence of the two parts 
in man and of the greater value of the spiritual part, 
there is a great resemblance in the ends aimed at in 
training the children of the two Kingdoms—and these 
are a true indication of the wisdom of any state. Be- 
cause we recognized the superiority of moral values, we 
emphasized the training of character—an element,’’ he 
said, turning for an instant to me, ‘‘so little regarded 
in your pragmatic age, except in this King’s realm.” 
And beeause we recognized the warfare going on be- 
tween the two principles, we insisted on stringent, aye, 
and restrictive training—a horrifying thought to many 
of your modern promulgators of the Ego! We asked for 
respect for authority, gravity, continency ; for temper- 
ance, truthfulness, and freedom from greed; also for 
courage and respect for the gods. You know how we 
spoke of each of these qualities in our Republic. Now 
consider the aims of this King. 


‘*Coneerning respect for authority, hear Him say: 
‘On the chair of Moses have sitten the Seribes and 
Pharisees; hear ye them.’ And one of His Guardians 
says: ‘There is no power but from God: and those that 
are, are ordained by God.’ 


“‘Coneerning gravity: ‘Obscenity, or foolish talking, 
or seurrility ... is to no purpose; rather giving of 
thanks.’ 

‘* And as for continency, consider the sixth and ninth 
of the Great Laws: ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’; 
‘Thou shall not covet thy neighbor’s wife.’ And look 
at the lives of many of His Guardians, men and women, 
who have devoted themselves to His special service! 
‘‘Then truthfulness: ‘Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.’ That is one of the Great 
Laws of His Empire. 

‘‘Coneerning freedom from greed He says: ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.’ Then, too, His own life and that 
of His Apostles, and the vow of poverty in some of His 
subject kingdoms, all bear witness to His doctrine. And 
as His doctrine is, so, of course, are the children of the 
state educated. 

‘*As for courage, let it be sufficient to reeall the two 
million martyrs, many of them children, who ‘preserved 
under all cireumstances that opinion about the nature 
of things to be feared and not to be feared, in which 
their legislator educated them.’ For when He told them, 
‘Fear not them that kill the body, and are not able to 
kill the soul: but rather fear him that ean destroy both 
body and soul into hell,’ they remembered and obeyed. 
And this we said we would term courage. 
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‘*Finally, as for respect for things divine: if you wish 
for particular examples, read how He drove the sellers 
out of the temple; and behold the beautiful ceremonies 
of His religious rites today. But, really, respect for all 
things divine is the core of His whole Empire; it is the 
very reason why He extended it to the whole world. 

‘*From considering the education of the children, we 
are very naturally led to the thought of the edueators 
and of the family. And here, for the first time, the two 
Kingdoms seem to differ irreconcilably ; I mean, in their 
treatment of the family. Yet, this Man’s Kingdom has 
simply divided into two, what we tried to combine in 
one. Reeognizing the inconveniences consequent upon 
family life, especially the distractions it causes in the 
contemplation of the higher realities and in devotion to 
the Kingdom itself, He invited those who were willing 
to refrain from all family connections whatsoever. Ree- 
ognizing, on the other hand, the unwillingness on the 
part of many to practise such entire self-restraint (and 
also, of course, the necessity of propagating the race), 
He established the family as a safeguard in this use of 
a necessary means. The similarity is in the ends we had 
in view; the difference lies in the methods used. His, 
I ean see now, is in accord with human nature; mine 
was not.’ 

Socrates made this admission with a quiet but very 
steady voice, and in a tone of such calm conviction that 
one felt it would be out of place to try to soften the self- 
condemnation. There was a little silence, and the en- 
thusiastie mood seemed to melt into one more subdued. 
It was probably this that brought the next similarity to 
Soerates’ mind. 

‘*Again, there is that idea of an ‘inner city” whieh 
is common to both.’’ He paused, and seemed to go off 
dreaming for a moment. ‘‘Adeimantus and Glaueon 
remember the inner city well. It was our consolation. 
We said we could fly to it for refuge, whether the ex- 
ternal city came true or not. We were a serious group 
then, and we looked for encouragement into one an- 
other’s faces, and together we established our refuge. 
Just for old memories’ sake, let me read it out again 
in full: ‘He will look at the city which is within him, 
and take heed that no disorder occur in it, and upon this 
prineiple he will regulate his all.” ‘Then, if that is his 
motive,’ you said, ‘he will not be a statesman.’ 

‘*We were in a quict mood then. It was a sad ad- 
mission. We could not keep up our spirits any longer. 
Our intrepid enthusiasm suddenly lagged. We sighed, 
and rested from our labors, and in that moment of weak- 
ness we sadly confessed that our Republic was only an 
ideal. The illusion into which we had drawn ourselves 
was rent for a moment, and the inpouring flood of day- 
light made us perceive with painful distinctness the fact 
that we were not and never should be in such an ideal 
Kingdom. Swifty, though, and eagerly, we flew to 
refuge, and elung te it. No such government possible ? 
‘By the dog of Egypt, there is!) In the city which is our 
own!’ And with that realization there came peace, and 
we smiled at each other and said: ‘So, whether sueh a 
one exists, or ever will exist in fact, is no matter; for 
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he will live after the manner of that city, having nothing 
to do with any other.’ 

‘*Adeimantus and Glaucon, if in no other way this 
Man’s Kingdom is like to ours, at least by this interior 
character they are made kin. It is rich in this blessed 
quality, and the people are rich who dwell in it. He 
told them His Kingdom was like a field with a great 
treasure hidden in it, and like a pearl that was of great 
price; and when they had been quickened to a longing 
for it, and were a-tremble lest they should never find it, 
He gave them peace and assurance, conforting them 
with the knowledge that nothing could keep them out, 
if they themselves wanted to enter; saying: ‘The King- 
dom of God is within you.’ 

‘*And, Adeimantus, Glaucon, that brings another 
thought. Who knows but that in some way we are a 
part of His Kingdom? The two interior Kingdoms are 
not so very much strangers to each other. Aye, the pat- 
tern of the two was the same. It was that ‘pattern 
which, methinks, is laid up in heaven and which he who 
desires may behold, and beholding may set his own house 
in order.’ And we did desire it, you know. 

‘“Well, well. That is almost enough for the Kingdom. 
One Jast similarity, and then we shall go on to the King. 
You remember we said ‘that some living authority would 
always be required in the state, having the same idea of 
the constitution which guided you when, as legislator, 
you were laying down the laws.’ Now this Man has 
established such a principle of authority for this end, 
and it has succeeded marvelously. Two thousand years, 
and His Kingdom is essentially the same as when He 
founded it!’’ 


Si. Lowis, Mo. JosepH M. Becker, S. J. 


Book Reviews 


Selected Epigrams of Martial, by Hubert MeNeill 
Poteat. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York, 1931. Pp. 
xvi+261. $2.00. 


This book of selections from Martial, the author an- 
nounces in his Preface, ‘‘has been prepared for the use 
of college men and women and not for advanced stu- 
dents or specialists’? (vii). There are selections from 
all the more strictly ‘‘epigrammatic’’ books; the re- 
mainder, the Liber Spectaculorum, the Xenia (Book 
XIII), and the Apophoreta (Book XIV), are not repre- 
sented. It is cheering to find that epigrams of an ob- 
jectionable nature have been excluded. The author pre- 
sents the ludicrous, not the lewd, Martial. The Intro- 
duction, designedly brief, touches upon the life, works, 
and metres of Martial, and then remarks upon the epi- 
gram. The metrical treatment, though concise, is suffi- 
cient for the ordinary collegian as a guide to correct 
reading. The student would, no doubt, be delighted to 
find the introductory remarks more extended. The notes 
are complete without being pedantic. The actual text 
of selections comprises pages 3 to 83; the notes, pages 
87 to 252. The book will be very serviceable for a 
semester of Martial, and especially for a month or so 
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of class reading along with some other course. The 
author is evidently a firm believer in the sound prin- 
ciple that a textbook is made for the teacher, and not 
the teacher for the textbook. 

St. Louis, Mo. C. KorrMacHEer 


The Clarendon Latin Course, a Four-Year Course for 
Sehools, by Arthur Clendon and J. H. Vince; First 
and Second Years. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1931. Pp. 288. $1.25. 


Published in England, this is one beginners’ book that 
is quite unaffected by the Report of the Classieal In- 
vestigation; it may, therefore, be found wanting by 
some, while doubtless answering its purpose with those 
for whom it was written. The amount of matter is less 
than we should expect for two years’ work: there are, 
in all, seventy-six lessons, twenty supplementary ex- 
ercises, and twenty-five pages of connected reading, 
dealing largely with Roman history. ‘‘Each lesson is 
arranged to suit a double-page opening—the new matter 
being on the left page, and the Exercises thereon on 
the right.’’ The book makes no attempt to replace the 
teacher, and it is perhaps for this reason that we find 
no formal derivative work, no explanation of preposi- 
tional compounds, no information about Roman life. 
Exercises are occasionally reminiscent of Arnold: ‘‘Many 
things are more useful than gold’’; ‘‘Be good, sweet 
maid; you will be pleasing to all.’’ Many teachers 
would not care to postpone to the fourth semester such 
topics as the ablative absolute, indirect discourse, and 
direct and indirect questions. The summary of inflee- 
tions at the end differs from the lessons in listing the 
future and future perfect tenses before the imperfect 
and pluperfect respectively. Although the voeabulary 
gives the customary nominative and genitive, and the 
student is told that ‘‘the five deelensions are distin- 
guished by the inflexions of the Genitive Singular,’’ the 
various paradigms list the accusative just after the 
nominative, with the genitive following. Very useful 
is the twelve-page list of principal parts of verbs, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, but with compounds indented 
under the root word; the supine is regularly given as 
the fourth form. The declension of vis appears twice 
(pp. 64, 138), and tristiter is a novel adverb (p. 154). 
The book has no index. 


St. Marys, Kans. W. R. Hennes, S. J. 


I would fain persuade all who have not wholly for- 
gotten their Latin to get a copy of Caesar, and read him 
through from end to end. I sometimes wish that the 
book had never been used, in the way it has been used, 
as a schoolbook at all. For the reminiscences of the 
Fourth Form are at once so vivid and so dreary, that 
even classical scholars, many of them, pass through life 
without reading this great classic. . . . Macaulay him- 
self might be dull, if he were read by a foreigner at the 
rate of a single paragraph a day.—T. Rice Holmes 
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Editorial 


Modern-minded people sometimes wonder why some 
men choose for their life-work so academic a field of 
study as the ancient classics, when other fields, more 
practical and pulsing with the life and interest of the 
hour, are open to them. Of course, one does not decide 
one’s career overnight. The convinced elassicist has 
reasons for the faith that is in him. If, after enjoying 
a well-balanced general education, he has chosen the 
classies as a career in preference to business, a practical 
profession, English literature, philosophy, or one of the 
natural sciences, it is probably because observation has 
shown him that the classies open up a broad field with 
many exceptional opportunities for teaching the young 
to do solid work, for arousing in them serious intellec- 
tual interests (as opposed to such as are merely ephem- 
eral and utilitarian), for training them in thoroughness, 
in discipline, in character, in the principles of literature, 
of criticism, of art, of religion, of right living, in appre- 
ciation of ideas and not merely of things, in taste, in 
judgment—in a word, in culture of a high and sub- 
stantial kind. 

Perhaps, too, he has observed that very often stu- 
dents pursuing other subjects, such as history, English, 
economics, socidlogy, philosophy, do most unsatisfactory 
work—work lacking both in depth and breadth—largely 
because their training in the ancient languages has been 
deficient. Experience and observation, doubtless, have 
also taught him that Latin and Greek are hard subjects, 
and consequently subjects capable of bringing out the 
best that a boy has in him. To master their vocabulary 
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and etymology involves long and methodical training of 
the memory. Their syntax and idiom, so different from 
those of modern languages, demand close attention and 
concentration, exercise the imagination, and furnish ex- 
cellent training in hard, logical thinking. Accuracy, 
method, order—these, he saw, are some of the disciplin- 
ary fruits to be gained from a serious study of the 
classics. 


But besides all this, he also saw that the works of 
the great classical writers are literature; literature of a 
lofty type; literature free for the most part from senti- 
mentality and tawdry ornament; literature clear, force- 
ful, and beautiful in expression, the study of which 
cannot but develop a taste for good style. And perhaps 
he saw too that the matter goes even deeper than this, 
that, as language is the normal medium we use to ex- 
press our thoughts and feelings, the appreciation and 
analysis of clear, foreeful, and beautiful language tends 
to develop clear, foreeful, and imaginative thinking. 


Then he probably reflected that by becoming a classi- 
cist he need not bid farewell to any of his former worth- 
while interests. For what a wide range of facts, insti- 
tutions, ideas, emotions do not the classical writers em- 
brace! There you will find religion, history, war, poli- 
ties, philosophy, oratory, poetry, art—all that goes to 
make up civilized life; indeed, all that has actually been 
the foundation of modern eivilized life. And the very 
differences of that civilization and life from our own 
stimulate the imagination into activity, furnish contrasts 
—the raw material of philosophy—, supply the teacher 
of adolescent youth with a never-failing store of texts 
to ineuleate correct notions and principles of religion, 
ethies, literary and artistie criticism, conduct, life. And 
so, without even entering upon a consideration of the 
many and valuable by-products of classical scholarship 
and teaching, our young aspirant made his choice. Who 
will deny that he acted wisely? At any rate, who will 
say that he acted ineonsiderately ? 


To Arianthe 


I weep you, Arianthe, and my tears 

Fall softly on your alabaster tomb; 

I know that it will be through all my years 

A door to shut me from your silent room. 

A rose in blossom broke not half so fair 

As when I saw you standing on the shore, 
Morning, and we had dreamed of days to be; 

I said farewell, I kissed your golden hair, 
Then turning half-way gazed on you once more, 
And swung my father’s triremes to the sea. 


O, empty now is all the wealth we bring, 
Empty our treasures won on alien shores. 
Death’s chill has closed my flower of the spring, 
And I am weary of the dripping oars. 

Slowly we homeward sailed the evening sea, 
My heart was restless from the creeping hours 
Till I should find you waiting as before; 

At last we came. You did not run to me— 
And yet I know, sweet sister of the flowers, 
You wait me still, though on a darker shore. 


Weston, Mass. GrorceE C. S. O’Brien, 8. J. 
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Read Vergil by Ear 

The doctrine contained in the following article is some- 
what radical. It is based upon three propositions, which 
I shall forthwith state boldly and baldly. After you 
have read them, you will be in a position to decide 
whether or no your literary conscience will permit you 
to proceed further. The propositions are these: 

1. Fail to teach your pupils to read Vergil metrically 
and you deprive them of at least one-third of Vergil’s 
charm. 

2. It is a mistake to teach scansion as a means of 
developing the power to read metrically. 

3. To teach pupils to read Vergil metrically you need 
not give them more than two rules of prosody, i. e. diph- 
thongs and vowels followed by two consonants identify 
long syllables. 


I shall not attempt to prove the first statement. All 
my readers agree with me. In support of my second 
statement, I should like to appeal to the fact that in the 
study of English poetry, we first learn to read and then 
to sean. Most of us enjoyed Paul Revere’s Ride long 
before we knew the difference between a spondee and a 
dactyl. Seeondly, in teaching pupils to sean Vergil’s 
hexameters, we teach them to cut a line up into six see- 
tions, whereas in reading metrically, it is eut into two, 
or at most three. To make matters worse, the caesural 
pause does not coincide with any of the artificial pauses 
introduced by seansion. In teaching college freshmen 
to read Vergil metrically, I have had diffieulty with only 
two types of students, those who had no sense of rhythm, 
and those who had been taught to sean in high school. 

I shall now proceed to develop my third point, and 
shall endeavor to explain how metrical reading may be 
taught without any complicated rules of prosody. I do 
not mean, of course, that prosody is not helpful. The 
more of it that a pupil can pick up, by observation 
rather than by rule, the better. Yet as a preliminary 
step to metrical reading, rules of prosody are unneces- 
sary, even aside from the fact that most modern text 
books make the mistake of marking all doubtful syllables. 
My contention is that if a pupil recognizes only such 
long syllables as are identified by the rule of ‘‘two 
vowels or two consonants,’’ all the others will fall into 
line automatically. 


The process which I have in mind and which I have 
found successful in practice, may be divided into three 
stages, the first and second being severely mechanical, 
the third based upon an appreciation of the thought and 
feeling of the poem. 


In the first stage, the teacher may advance on the 
supposition that the typical Vergilian line has a mascu- 
line caesura in the third foot. Draw a plan of the hexa- 
meter line on the blackboard; indicate the position of 
the cacsural pause; explain the difference between long 
and short syllables; show that one short syllable can 
never stand alone, except at the end of the line; call 
attention to the fact that spondees may replace dactyls 
in any foot except the fifth; and, finally, lay bare the 
mystery of elision. Then take up your text of the 
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Aeneid, and ask the pupils to indicate the position of 
the caesura in each line. It will be found just a trifle to 
the left of the middle of the verse, and of course, always 
at the end of a word. A hit and miss method? Frank- 
ly, it is; but the hits will average ninety-five per cent. 
What more do you ask? You should, of course, deftly 
guide your pupils away from lines containing feminine 
eaesurae, and also from lines containing a double 
caesura. However, these latter can be read usually as 
the rest. But how about the sense of the passage? At 
this stage the pupil should not be bothering about the 
sense. He has enough to do to master the mechanies of 
the verse. 


Now explain to your pupils that there can be only 
four possible movements from the beginning of the line 
up to the caesura. This section will be made up either 
of dactyls alone, or of spondees alone, or there may be 
a spondee in either the first or the second foot. Read 
several examples of each, and then have the class take 
up the author again and read line after line down the 
page, stopping at the caesura. Teach the pupils to give 
the same length to unaccented long syllables as they do 
to the accented ones. This is supremely important, and 
will require patient drilling. The four movements of 
the standard hexameter line up to the ecaesura may be 
illustrated by the following rhythms in English. The 
numbers should be pronounced slowly and deliberately 
at first, or until the rhythm is caught. 


Purely dactylie movement: Sirty and seven and four. 
Purely spondaic: Thirteen, fourteen, ten (not thirty, 
forty ten). 


Spondee in first foot: Fifteen hundred and five. 
Spondee in second foot: Dozens of years gone by. 


Some one of these four movements will be found to 
fit any given line. If the chosen rhythm does not ‘‘come 
out even,’’ the pupil will know that he has misjudged 
his line, or that he has overlooked an elision. Elision 
will remain the fly in the ointment for some weeks, until 
power of observation has been cultivated. If the rhythm 
does ‘‘come out even’’ at the caesura, the pupil may feel 
reasonably certain that he has read the line correctly. 

The last two feet of the line are easy. No one ever 
has any trouble with the ‘‘strawberry jam pot.’’ Here 
prose stress and poetic rhythm always coincide, except 
when the last word is a monosyllable. In the center of 
the line, however, i. e. from the caesura to the end of the 
fourth foot, there will be from three to five syllables to 
be reckoned with. There are four possible movements 
here, viz., 


vu 


If the pupils are still in need of a crutch, the teacher 
may illustrate these rhythms by selecting suitable Eng- 
lish adjectives for the ‘‘strawberry jam pot,’’ but it will 
be far better to rely on some well chosen lines from 
Vergil. The following five lines are given as examples: 
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Arma virumque cano Troiae qui primus ab oris. 
Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 

Talia flammato secum dea corde volutans. 
Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram. 

Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrvi tenuere coloni. 


An inspection of these lines will reveal the fact that 
the first four exhaust the possibilities of the rhythms 
to be found in the first section of what I have chosen to 
call a standard line, while the last four take care of all 
the rhythms to be found after the ecaesura. Let the pu- 
pils but memorize these lines, and they have an ‘‘Open 
Sesame’’ to the ordinary type of hexameter line. 

In the second stage of our process, the pupils are to 
be taught the movement of lines which contain two 
caesurae, e.g. Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque 
togatam. The mechanical phase of this will be easy, for 
they now have a general feeling for the hexameter move- 
ment. They will likewise find it easy to read lines hav- 
ing one caesura in the second or in the fourth foot only. 
Infallibility in recognizing the proper position for the 
caesural pause will come only when the mechanies of 
the verse have become so automatic that the pupil is free 
to devote all his powers to the thought and the feeling 
of the poem. Feminine caesurae, the bucolie diaeresis, 
run-over lines, and the non-caesural pauses which in- 
terpretative reading requires, will be gradually mastered 
by the better pupils; but for the ordinary pupil such 
mastery may require more time than the teacher cares 
to devote to this phase of Vergil study. Moreover, there 
will be some in each class who will never learn to read 
metrically, for they lack a fundamental sense of rhythm. 
But, whatever you do, do not teach your pupils to sean. 

Now for an objection. How can a teacher teach metri- 
eal reading if he has never read metrically himself? 
The answer is easy: Learn it by teaching it. Such a 
predicament was the genesis of the method outlined 
above. 


Detroit, Mich. Hueu P. S. J. 


Nettleship on Horace 

I believe that it is the breadth and greatness of 
Horace’s interests which has given to his poetry its 
classical character. Take two poets of equal powers of 
imagination and command of language, and let the one 
devote himself to the tale of his own loves and hatreds, 
while the other never loses sight of ‘‘the wider scope,”’ 
of the great movement of events, of the larger interests 
of his fellow men; and the style of the one, however 
luminous and intense, however great its command over 
the music of human passion, will be imperfect and fitfull, 
while that of the other will rise to the height of his con- 
ception and become a beacon in literature. There is a 
moral element in the power which forms a great style; 
there is not only love of beauty and breadth of sym- 
pathy, but keenness of vision, ardor, courage, purity. 
. . . Horace combines perfection of form with range of 
mental vision to a degree which no ancient poet of his 
country attained except Vergil. It is this character 
in his poetry, not his love verses to Chloe and Lydia and 
Lalage, which have made him immortal. —Essays in 
Latin Literature, pp. 165, 167. 
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Do Our Students Realize Their Progress? 


The mechanic who makes the tools for the sculptor or 
the brushes for the painter can see the material taking 
shape under his very eyes. His progress is rapid and 
perceptible. The artist who uses these instruments must 
toil long and patiently before the delicate lines and hues 
conveyed to stone or canvas will have created the image 
of his artistic conception. It is much the same with the 
student of the classics when compared with his fellows 
in the science courses, or even with the student who 
compares his advancement in the pursuit of classical 
literature with his own progress in such branches as 
physies, biology, or chemistry. His study of the more 
humane letters, engaging as it does the most sensitive 
and delieate faculties of the mind, does not register 
newer and finer degrees of perfection so perceptibly as 
does his application to experimental and practical science 
in the laboratory. Equations and problems correctly 
solved, experiments successfully performed, are all very 
conerete evidences of knowledge gained and skill ae- 
quired. But who can measure or ealeulate the niceties 
of discriminating judgment, the delicate sense of balanee 
and proportion, the appreciation of varying shades of 
beauty, the artful manipulation of method, logical em- 
phasis, and all the adornment in the expression of 
thought? Who ean define the successive stages in the 
broadening and deepening of human sympathies, in the 
dawning and unfolding of the vision of human life? 
Yet all these, and many others of a similar impalpable 
nature, have been the fruits of a painstaking and in- 
telligent pursuit of classical literature. Whatever kind 
of tangible evidence, therefore, or indication of progress 
ean be offered to the student of the classics, whose 
knowledge even in this field ‘‘maketh a bloody en- 
tranee,’’ ought surely to be weleomed and turned to 
account by those who believe that the classies must main- 
tain a dominant position in the scheme of a liberal 
edueation. 

The means at hand for aiding the student to realize 
more fully and quickly the fruits of his labor may, 
broadly speaking, be divided into two classes. The first 
is theoretical and concerns itself mainly with the state- 
ment and elucidation of the theory and principles of 
education involved in the study of the elassies; the see- 
ond is practical and applies these principles in the actual 
work of teaching. We may here take for granted that 
the teacher of the classics both possesses, and earnestly 
tries to convey to his students, this conviction that the 
fruits to be derived from their study are manifold, rich, 
and well worth their best efforts. I shall, therefore, pass 
on at once to mention some of the means I have found 
helpful in the important work of testing and vindicating 
this theory in the daily routine of the classroom. I do 
not offer the following suggestions as a comprehensive 
outfit of elass-room methods, but merely as a few direc- 
tives in discharging the task of—if I may be pardoned 
so commercial an expression—‘‘selling’’ the elassies to 
the student in a practical and convincing manner. 

After a student has given a translation or an account 
of the matter assigned for recitation, another member 
of the class may be ealled upon to criticize the recitation 
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of his classmate. He may perhaps point out some spe- 
cially commendable feature in the recitation; or he may 
have hit upon a well-turned phrase of his own or have 
found a more idiomatie expression; or, again, he may 
have noticed faults and inaccuracies. He knows, of 
course, that an intelligent critique on his part will count 
heavily in the general reckoning of his own academic 
standing; in fact the critical observations he offers will 
be considered the equivalent of a recitation. Needless 
to say, his remarks will be assisted, supplemented, or 
corrected by the teacher. The backward or timorous 
critie will be guided by a few hints and pointed ques- 
tions; the hasty and thoughtless ecritie will be firmly 
directed and taught to be judicious and discriminating. 
As a rule, I have found the members of a class to be 
candid and sincere in mutually appraising their literary 
efforts. Superficial and inadequate comments will offer 
an occasion to the instructor for intelligent guidance and 
enlightenment. If it is understood from the outset that 
during the recitation period any student may be called 
upon to express an intelligent and constructive criticism, 
the majority of the class will be more keenly alert and 
active. The eall will come to them as an appeal and a 
challenge; the consciousness of possessing and applying 
powers of appreciation and correct taste will become an 
incentive to the student endowed with at least a modicum 
of ambition, while the process will reveal to the teacher 
the many little germs of quickening thought, faney, and 
emotion that only too often remain mysteriously con- 
cealed and undeveloped. 

This method of critique has a wide field of applica- 
tion. Presupposing the proper amount of information 
in principles and precepts, the student must learn as 
early as possible to give an intelligent account of his 
mental and emotional experiences by answering such 
questions as, ‘‘Why do these lines in the author make 
a special appeal to you?’’ ‘‘What makes them particu- 
larly beautiful in thought, sentiment, or form?’’ ‘‘By 
what artifice does the author make his deseription vivid, 
his narrative fascinating, his expression charming and 
impressive?’’ Many a passage in the original will recall 
a parallel in English literature. There is opportunity 
here for comparison or contrast. ‘‘What event in mod- 
ern history, what fact or aspect of modern life can well 
be covered by the thought and observations of the au- 
thor?’’ ‘‘Is there anything noteworthy in the position, 
sequence, and order of words and phrases? How can 
this emphasis be reproduced in the translation—if it is 
at all capable of reproduction?’’ The student will have 
taken a great stride forward in his perception of literary 
values if he has learned, not merely to transfer niceties 
of thought and idiom into a fitting and beautiful form 
in his own tongue, but also to realize in so many cases 
the utter impossibility of translating without a sacrifice 
of some of the beauty and perfection he has seen in the 
original. 

The old adage of the schoolmen, Repetitio est mater 
studiorum, may be accepted as well-tried and vindicated. 
Let a review of the entire matter, or of important parts 
of the matter, be conducted at stated intervals, let us 
say, at the end of two or three weeks. The repetition 
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should be announced several days in advance. One or 
two members of the class may be given a hint the day 
before that they will be called upon to conduct the re- 
view from the rostrum. This will not only lend dignity 
and importance to the function, but will stir up their 
ambition to acquit themselves publicly as ereditably as 
possible. Their interest may be inereased if the teacher 
expresses a hope that they will give as far as possible a 
fluent and even elegant translation of the passage to be 
reviewed. They will of course be expected to explain 
all historical, mythological, and geographical allusions. 
They must hold themselves in readiness to answer ques- 
tions on the part of the class concerning diffieult and 
unusual constructions. Finally, they will display their 
powers of discernment, by unfolding the excellenees of a 
particular selection. A few words of orientation and 
direction by the teacher will be helpful and at times 
necessary. Courage, self-control, and a healthful spirit 
of emulation are additional and important advantages 
to be derived from this exercise of Repetition. 

One of the best ways of developing literary taste and 
securing enjoyment of literary perfection is memorizing. 
Bis repetita placent. It is only after repeated impres- 
sions that artistie creations reveal to us the fulness of 
their beauty. The student is here at a disadvantage, 
and will not do justice, either to himself or to the classic 
masterpiece, unless he is directed and even constrained 
to read and re-read it, once he has cleared the ground 
of the brushwood of textual difficulties. Memorizing 
well-selected passages will give him a sense of power; it 
will ereate and intensify the pleasure of having com- 
pletely mastered and appropriated what is so eminently 
worthwhile; it will develop a desire for a wider and 
deeper knowledge of his classic authors. Memory gems 
are scattered broadeast through the elassies; there are 
choice bits of description or narration in Vergil or Livy, 
rhetorical passages in Cicero, and the odes of Horace. 
The recitation of these selections need not remain a mere 
memory task, a mere dead weight in the student’s mind: 
by frequently declaiming these selections before the 
class, the student may learn by proper emphasis and in- 
flection to convey to his associates not merely the mean- 
ing of a passage but also much of its literary flavor. 
Nor is it at all necessary, or even advisable under all 
circumstances, that the passages to be memorized should 
be lengthy selections. Some of the authors read at 
school are fairly studded with gems of thought or ex- 
pression that reflect the azure heavens in their deep and 
undying sentiments. These should be treasured up by 
the student, written down in his memory-book, and 
quoted off-hand as occasion may require. 

Now and then an attempt should be made to stimulate 
the creative powers of at least the more gifted of our 
students. They ean be directed and encouraged to give 
life and lustre to their own thoughts by imitating the 
classical models. The charming composition of the au- 
thor, whether in prose or poetry, may serve as an artistic 
setting for an original idea supplied by the student. 
This method of assimilating values and acquiring artis- 
tie skill in expression is nothing new to those who have 
read Cicero’s and Horace’s advice to study and imitate 
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the best models; yet, strangely enough, it is often entire- 
ly neglected in our modern treatment of the Greek and 
Latin classics. The student’s imitation will ordinarily 
take the form of an English adaptation, in prose or 
poetry, which closely. follows the structure, method, and 
development of the original, while it enshrines therein 
a new content of thought. The results will not always 
be startling; they will often be crude, but they are well 
worth the attempt, and frequently disclose both to stu- 
dent and to teacher creative powers of fancy, reflection, 
observation, humor, and satire. Here again, as in the 
case of the memory gems, the best and most successful 
of these attempts at imitation should be presented to the 
class or published in the college paper. 


According to the character of the author under con- 
sideration, subjects may be assigned for papers to be 
written by the pupils. These papers need not as a rule 
be lengthy or elaborate. Besides the longer and more 
comprehensive essay for which more time is given (term- 
paper), the students should frequently be asked to write 
short paragraphs on subjects relating directly to the 
matter in hand or on topics involving a somewhat more 
general erudition. It is not necessary that the same 
subject be assigned to the whole class. In fact greater 
interest and zest will be aroused if various sections of 
the class report on different subjects, or if one or two 
members of the class are appointed to do a little inde- 
pendent research and propose the results of their in- 
vestigation for the benefit of their fellow students. There 
is no dearth of suitable topics; the social, political, and 
religious life of classical antiquity are rich in sugges- 
tion. The advantage to be derived from this kind of 
literary activity lies in the fact that the student is made 
continually aware, not merely of having translated so 
many lines of an author, or even of having acquired new 
information, but also of having, by the application of his 
own mental powers, classified, analyzed, evaluated facts, 
sentiments, and images of human life. Thus he learns 
in a practical way that he is not dealing with the past 
as something passed and gone forever, but as something 
living even now; that in the study of the Greek and Ro- 
man elassies he is kept in close touch with the same hu- 
man nature that lives and breathes all around him; and 
that by this contact he is learning to think and feel cor- 
rectly, beeause he is walking arm in arm with master 
thinkers and master artists. 

But to return to my opening statement. If we wish 
to vitalize our teaching of the classics, we must give the 
student—as far as that is possible—a practical appre- 
ciation of the value he derives from the classics; we 
must help him, in other words, to realize and become 
aware of his success in his studies. We must give him a 
sense of progress in his work, and of progress, too, that 
is, as far as can be expected, rapid and perceptible. Of 
course, it will always be easier to make a brush than to 
make a picture; and the making of a tool will always 
be more perceptible than the finer application of the 
mental faculties. But none the less the progress of an 
earnest student is real, and since it is real, there must 
be ways of realizing it. If at times students have gone 
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through college without this realization of success 
achieved, the blame rests perhaps with the teacher who 
has failed to help the student to perceive his own steady 
advance. 

To remedy this unpleasant state of affairs, I know of 
no better method than that of giving the pupil all the 
tangible evidence of progress made by him that is avail- 
able. Let us help him so to master the classies that he 
becomes able to offer an intelligent critique of work done 
in the same field by his fellow students, for nothing is 
so stimulating to the student as the assumption on the 
part of his teacher that he is qualified, or should be 
qualified, to express an intelligent and independent 
opinion on the author he is studying; let us deepen his 
hold on the author’s thought and sentiment by the effee- 
tive method of repetition described above ; let us develop 
his literary taste and secure for him a reasonable meas- 
ure of esthetic enjoyment, by setting him to memorize 
choice selections from the Greek and Latin authors; let 
us stimulate his creative powers, by showing him how 
to ‘‘imitate’’ the artistic skill of the ancients, whether 
in verse or prose; let us keep him in touch with the 
ancient mind, by exacting from him a series of brief 
essays on various aspects of ancient life, whether he acts 
as a reporter and conveyor of information, or does a 
little research of his own. In these and similar ways we 
can do a great deal to help the ancient authors maintain 
their dominant position in the scheme of a truly liberal 
education. Above all, we inspire the student with a 
more friendly feeling towards the classics, which he is 
at all times tempted to treat as deadly foes. 

Cleveland, Ohio JosepH A. Krerer, S. J. 


In St. Paul’s temperament and his methods of winning 
his audiences, I see something Greek. I wonder, when 
we consider his voyages and his mind, that nobody has 
given him the title of a Christian Odysseus, xohbtooxos, 
a man of subtle twists and turns, all things to all men, 
with of course a difference. St. Paul became all things 
to all men in hopes that he might save some. Odysseus 
became all things to all men in hopes that he might save 
Odysseus. But St. Paul is just as agile, just as infall- 
ibly alive to the requirements of the moment. When he 
talks to the Athenians he is Greek. He is just as fitting- 
ly Jewish in his defense before King Agrippa, whom 
he knew to be ‘‘expert in all customs which are among 
the Jews.’’"—Edward Kennard Rand 


The study of the classies should key up the whole in- 
telleetual apparatus. It should sharpen the critical fae- 
ultics, warm the imagination, cultivate the judgment, 
develop the taste, ennoble the appreciation, exercise, 
partially at least, the reasoning faculty, and finally, en- 
dow the student with perfected powers of expression. 
—Donnelly, ‘‘ Art Principles.’’ 


Expressive simplicity in linguistic structure is not a 
primitive, but a derived quality —Jespersen 
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